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He includes a number of interesting anecdotes and stories ; one called 
"Lost on the Great Plains;" and another entitled "Cook's Canon." 
The latter describes an attack upon a government ambulance, and the 
rescue of a beautiful young woman, who was about to be seized by the 
Indians. As in the case of all good and true stories, the sequel is that 
the surgeon found it necessary to call frequently upon this young wo- 
man, and his professional duties soon took on a more personal tone and 
culminated in the marriage of the hero and heroine. 

The only criticism I would offer is that Dr. Parker should have added 
an index, and have been a little more explicit as to dates and circum- 
stances in his otherwise excellent work. 

"Wakren K. Moobbhbad 

Political History of Secession to the Beginning of the American Civil 
War. By Daniel Wait Howe, president, Indiana Historical 
Society. (New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1914. 
649 p. $3.50 net) 

Mr. Howe in this volume of six hundred pages has undertaken to trace 
historically the causes that led to the secession of the southern states in 
1860-1861 and to the armed clash with the federal government. Begin- 
ning with a brief sketch of the divergences between the colonies of Pur- 
itan and Cavalier, he tells his story, as the years pass, in more and more 
detail. Thus sixty-one pages carry the narrative to the Missouri com- 
promise ; one hundred and twenty-five continue it through the compro- 
mise of 1850; two hundred and twenty more take us to 1860, and two 
hundred cover the period from the Charleston convention to the firing on 
Fort Sumter. 

In pursuing his narrative the author centers his attention almost ex- 
clusively on the slavery question in its narrowest terms. The casuistries 
of constitutional compact and indivisible sovereignty, or the distinctions 
between the theories underlying nullification and secession have no in- 
terest for him. His estimates of the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions, 
and of nullification in 1830-1833 while adequate are very brief. In this 
connection it might be noted (p. 20) that the right of secession was not 
stated in the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions. He mentions the vari- 
ous attendant causes for the growth of sectionalism, tariffs, etc., but lays 
his emphasis on the accentuations of sectionalism arising from slavery — 
the contest over the right of petition, the fugitive slave law and its en- 
forcement, and above all slavery in the territories. His book is really a 
discussion of these topics up to the time at which he is confronted with 
the actual presence of secession. 

It may be instructive to compare his treatment of the subject with the 
slavery chapters of Rhodes. A far greater portion of Mr. Howe's nar- 
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rative is made up of resumes and extended quotations from speeches and 
documents. Further it follows a simpler line, and omits the side excur- 
sions that Rhodes continually uses to illustrate all phases of his subject. 
Mr. Howe disregards the effect of the tariff in promoting sectionalism. 
He makes no mention of a possible relation between the projected Pacific 
railroads and the Kansas-Nebraska act. While he deals in great detail 
with the 54° 40' episode he gives no mention to the Ostend manifesto. 
He makes no mention of Giddings' resolutions though one would think 
their indirect relation to the question of slavery in the territories would 
entitle them to consideration. Probably to the extent that he follows a 
straighter path than Rhodes and holds fast to slavery as the clue to seces- 
sion he is necessarily debarred from putting the southern position in its 
most favorable light. 

However, Mr. Howe in general lives up to the policy of nonpartisan- 
ship announced in his preface ; and his book, while designedly popular 
in plan, has solid merits. If he uses largely an author like Henry Wil- 
son, he balances him with Pollard. In the list of authorities he cites, the 
only important omissions noted are Chadwick's and Smith's volumes of 
The American Nation. A much better working list could not be con- 
structed unless one resolved to delve deep into newspaper and manu- 
script sources. This the author has elected not to do, and accordingly 
his book is to be judged rather as a restatement of old faiths than a 
reformation in them. In some cases, however, this is not the situation. 
In treating the Dred Scott decision, he makes effective use of recently 
published letters of Buchanan to show that the degree of complicity be- 
tween the justices and Buchanan was greater than has hitherto been 
suspected. Furthermore, his treatment of Attorney General Black's 
opinion of November 20, 1860, to the mind of the reviewer, is the most 
just and most discriminating that has so far appeared. But so far as 
the book as a whole is concerned, as we obtain the material to estimate 
the hidden motives of men and the economic pressure that played on 
them, there can be little doubt that to secure that fugitive quality known 
as historical truth, Mr. Howe's narrative must stand open to restatement. 

Of course there are errors in the book as in every first edition. Two on 
pages 59 and 62 are such as any well-informed reader except an author 
can usually detect. A less apparent one is the statement on page 165 
that Douglas had been attorney general of Illinois. Mr. Howe dates the 
Topeka constitutional convention September 19 instead of October 23. 
On page 316 it is inexact to say that Dr. Emerson sold Dred Scott to 
Sandford. 

Theodore C. Pease 



